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Anthony Benezet and His Times—1713-1784. 
(Continued from page 378). 

Under date of Eighth Month 25th, 1783, one 
year befure his death, Anthony Benezet wrote 
to queen Charlotte of Great Britain, viz: “I 
hope thou wilt kindly excuse the freedom used 
on this occasion by an ancient man whose mind 
for more than forty years has been much sepa- 
rated from the common course of the world, 
and been long painfully exercised in the con- 
sideration of the miseries under which so large 
a part of mankind, equally with ourselves the 
objects of redeeming love, are suffering the most 
unjust and grievous oppression, and who sin- 
cerely desire the temporal and eternal felicity 
of the queen and her royal consort.” 

This letter, presented by Benj. West, the cele- 
brated painter, was received with “ peculiar 
condescension and attention; 
marking “that the writer was a truly good man, 
and that she kindly accepted it and would 
read the books he had sent.” 

The queens of Finland and Portugal were 
also addressed, and the countess of Huntington, 
with George Whitfield, became his correspond- 
ent in the same cause: John Wesley published 
his “ Thoughts on Slavery in 1774.” 

In harmony with Wesley’s sentiments are 
A. Benezet’s own words to his intimate friend 
and co-worker, Samuel Allinson of Burlington, 
N.J.:“ What a great thing it is to stand up 
for liberty, true liberty, from a mind truly de- 
livered from all selfishness, in an unfeigned love 
to God and mankind. Oh! the selfishness of the 
How much of it is apt to cling 
tous,even when our designs are upright.” Of the 
many fruits of his labors, however, none per- 
haps gave him more satisfaction than the assist- 
ance he gave and subsequently received from 
Thomas Clarkson, who at this time (1785) was 
Senior Wrangler in the University of Cambridge, 
A prize essay was to be written on 
the question, “Is it right to make slaves of 
others against their will?” 

; Going by accident,” as he says, “into a 
friend’s house I took up a newspaper then lying 
on the table, and one of the articles which at- kind, and even wrote to Frederick, king of 
tracted my notice was an advertisment of An- 
thony Benezet’s “ Historical Account of Guinea.” | His pamphlet, entitled “Thoughts on the Na- 
He hasted to London, bought the volume, and 
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Continents. This was published in 1776, as 
also his “Serious Reflections on the Times; ad- 
dressed to the Well Disposed of every Religious 
Denomination.” 

Nothing appealed more directly to the hu- 
manity and universal sympathy of Anthony 
Benezet than the condition of the red man, 
whose presence and power was quite a different 
factor in his day from what it is now. 

George Washington was at this time (1755), 
establishing his character as an intrepid war- 
rior and a wise statesman in dealing with these 
aborignes in the western part of our State, which 
was practically an untrodden wilderness. 

The peaceful principles and methods of the 
Quakers prompted other ways of settling the 
frequent disturbances between the races; and 
history has no more true or convincing page in 
support of the superiority of their methods, than 
that period of seventy years between the settle- 
ment or opening of this Commonwealth, until 
the resignation of Friends in the popular As- 
sembly—because of warlike measures. 

It was just after this change of policy and im- 
mediately preceding the massacre in Wyoming 
Valley (in 1758), we find Anthony Benezet 
remonstrating with the officers of State, viz: (to 
John Smith of New Jersey he writes), “ Your 
declaration of war against the Indians is still in 
force, which joined to the mutinous and wrath- 
ful disposition of your back inhabitants may 
occasion their being guilty of some rash and 
cruel act. Should they endeavor to destroy the 
people and settlement now making at Wyom- 
ing, of which I am not without fear, the conse- 
quence might be dreadful both to your province 
and this,” adding, “If some of the Burlington 
Friends ” were consulted by the Indian Com- 
missioners “there would be more likelihood of 
matters being effectually looked into.” 

Five years later (1763), he wrote a long and 
most rational, and very informing letter to Sir 
Jeffery Amherst, commander-in-chief of the 
British forces then at New York, and preparing 
to enter upon a campaign against these sons of 
the forest. 

After giving many facts obtained from the 
most trustworthy sources concerning the causes 
of irritation, and how these might be lessened, 
citing among other witnesses the testimony of a 
certain noted chief who had visited Philadelphia 
about that time, and during the conference he 
and other members of his tribe had with the 
Governor and Friends repeatedly expressed his 
dislike to war, as arising from a bad spirit, and 
was surprised that the Christians were such 
great warriors, rather than lovers and culti- 
vators of peace. 

Thus he concludes his appeal, “May I en- tf 
treat the general for our Pleased Redeemer’s if 
sake, from the nobility and humanity of his 
heart, that he would condescend to use all mod- 
erate measures if possible, to prevent that cruel 
and prodigious effusion of blood, that deep anx- 
iety and distress that must fill the breasts of so 
many helpless people should an Indian war be 
at once entered upon.” 


says: “I found in this precious book almost all 
I wanted.” 

The time was short for its preparation, but 
with his accustomed energy he threw himself 
into the subject, laboring both day and night 
until “ it became less an object of ambition as a 
literary contest for academic honors, than the 
production of a work that might be of use to 
the suffering Africans, and a call upon his 
country to shake off “the accursed thing.” He 
frequently arose during the night to record his 
thoughts not merely to gain the prize, which he 
easily secured, but for the honor of universal 
human nature. ‘ 

He read his essay before the senate of the 
University, and on his way back to London on 
horseback was so absorbed in his theme, he time 
and again found himself dismounted, leading his 
horse ; and once, when sitting by the wayside on 
the grass, almost overwhelmed by the horrors of 
the traffic he had thus exposed, the conviction 
settled upon him that his whole life should be 
consecrated to the sacred cause of freedom. 

Previous to this the conscience of the Society 
of Friends had become fully awakened to this 
most suffering cause. So it was a disownable 
offence to own slaves, and Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting had forwarded to that of London, A. 
Benezet’s “ Caution to Great Britain and her 
Colonies,” with the request that it might be re- 
published in England, and placed in the hands 
of the members of Parliament and others, which 
was willingly done, especially among the prin- 
cipal schools in the kingdom. 

Thus it was that Granville Sharp, Wm. Wil- 
berforce and Thomas Clarkson and others, with 
the whole soul and body of Friends at their 
back, were enabled in the course of the next 
fifty years to liberate 800,000 slaves in the West 
India islands, and to wipe forever from the na- 
tional escutcheon of the British empire one of 
the foulest blots of modern civilization ; and all 
this was.accomplished without that awful shed- 
ding of blood, and all that attended the same 
struggle for liberty in our own land thirty years 
later. 

In the page of history this act does stand out 
as “the gem in England’s diadem,” although 
there still remains enough of oppression in one 
form or another for which she is directly re- 
sponsible, both at home and abroad. 

Some would have thought this sufficient re- 
ward for one life; but Anthony Benezet was 
equally concerned to maintain that “ good-will” 
which distinguished the ushering in of the gospel 
of peace, and so we find him appealing by word 
of mouth and his ever ready pen to all of his 
fellow citizens not to take up the sword as the 
impending conflict of 1776 drew near. 

He addressed the officers of state with the 
same direct and fearless enquiries concerning 
the rightness of such violation of one of the most 
impressive commands of the Saviour of all man- 
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Prussia, concerning the dreadful effects of war. 
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He was one of several prominent Friends who 
in 1756 formed a society called “The Friendly 
Association for Regaining and Preserving Peace 
with the Indians, by Pacific Measures.” They 
had the first medal ever struck off in Philadel- 
phia. It represented Wm. Penn at a council fire 
under the historic elm, offering the calumet of 
peace toa chief, and pointing to the sun as char- 
acteristic, both of the purity and durability of 
the friendship which the association designed to 
promote. This token of good will was distributed 
among all the neighboring tribes, or at least to 
the principal sachems of the several nations of 
Indians. 

Anthony Benezet was repeatedly deputed to 
go and confer with these chiefs in their own 
country, cheerfully enduring the fatigue, priva- 
tion and exposure of such journeys through the 
wilderness. He soon saw the need and advan- 
tage to them of learning and practising agri- 
culture and the domestic arts, and left a por- 
tion of his estate for educating their children. 
He published in 1784: “Some observations on 
the situation, disposition and character of the 
Indian natives of the American continent.” 

There is scarcely a more pathetic incident in 
all the annals of American history than the 
capture and banishment of the Acadians in 
1755 to various ports in the British colonies 
from Massachusetts to North Carolina. 

This colony of “ Neutrals,” as they called 
themselves, for fifty years so happily settled in 
the Basin of Minas, Nova Scotia, remarkable 
for their piety, mildness of disposition, frugality 
and industry were first deceived and surprised, 
then transported. Longfellow has immortalized 
their fate in his “ Evangeline.” 

The pretence of right on the part of the Eng- 
lish in this outrage on all the laws of justice, 
was said to be the detection of a few of the young 
men of this community conveying information 
concerning the movements of the British forces 
to the French and Indians, for which their 
land was confiscated and families scattered, 
never to reunite. 

Of the seven thousand persons thus inhu- 
manly treated, five hundred reached Philadel- 
phia. Their appeal to the king of England 
(probably drafted by Anthony Benezet), is most 
touching, viz: “ We, our aged parents and 
grandparents (men of great integrity and ap- 
proved fidelity to your Majesty), and our inno- 
cent wives and children, became the unhappy 
victims to groundless fears. We were traus- 
ported into the English colonies in much haste, 
and with so little regard to our necessities and 
the tenderest ties of nature, that from the most 
social enjoyments and affluent circumstances, 
many found ourselves destitute of the neces- 
saries of life—parents separated from children, 
and husbands from wives, some of whom have 
not to this day met again. We have already 


seen in this province two hundred and fifty of 


our people, half the number that were landed 
here, perish through misery and various dis- 
eases.” 

The comfort which even one such sympathizer 
as A. B. was, must have been considerable, as 
he practically adopted all these French prison- 
ers of war as his special friends. Being able to 
converse with them, and so acting as their in 
terpreter, was no small service. He undertook 
to supply all of them who were unable to work 
with food and clothing, being assisted by the 
public purse for a time. 

These victims were placed under the care of 
“the Conservators of the Poor,” who greatly 
appreciated the labors of Anthony Benezet 


visiting the sick and dying, ministering to the 
utmost within his power, and even performing 
often alone the last offices of respect to those 
who had been released from their misery by 
death. 













missing and enquiring about two of her blankets, 
he said: “Oh, my dear, I gave them some 
evenings since to one of the poor Neutrals.” 
Samuel Emlen, the elder, granted a part of his 
property near Fifth and Pine Streets for the 
building of small houses which Anthony Bene- 
zet erected by the aid of subscription which he 
collected in behalf of these poor victims. 


a period of twelve years with the Penn Charter 
School. 





their own minds, and as they follow on to know 
the Lord they will be brought to a degree of 
the same experience with the Apostle, ‘ We know 
that the Son of God is come and hath given us 
an understanding that we may know Him that 
is true even in his Son Jesus Christ, this is the 
true God and Eternal Life.’” 
(To be concluded.) 
The Minister’s Last Cigar. 

An English clergyman, who was a hard smok. 
er, was cured of the taste for tobacco by a sud. 
den twinge of conscience. 

He was sitting one day in his library with an 
expensive cigar in his mouth, when the name 
of one of his oldest friends was announced. The 
visitor, when greetings had been warmly ex. 
changed, confessed that he had come upon a 
begging errand. 

A story of pathetic distress was told, and an 
urgent appeal was made for immediate relief, 
The clergyman was a warm-hearted, generous 
man, and his hand was plunged at once into 
his pocket, but he found only a few shillings 
there. He then fumbled in his desk for his 
check-book, remarking to his friend that it was 
a very sad and urgent case and that he would 
do what he could, but when he looked at his 
bank balance his face changed color. The ae- 
count was nearly overdrawn already. 

“T am very sorry,” he said, “I can only give 
you a beggarly sum. I did not know how poor 
I was.” 

The check which he drew was only a fifth of 
the amount which was needed. He made many 
apologies for giving the visitor so little money 
when his heart was deeply touched and he longed 
to do more. 

When his friend had gone, he relighted his 
cigar, but it seemed to have a bitter taste, and 
he took outa fresh one. Before striking a match 
he jotted down on a piece of paper the price of 
the cigar, and the number which he usually 
smoked a day. He found that tobacco was cost- 
ing him five shillings a day and over £90 a year, 
or about $450 in American money. The amount 
which he had given to his old friend in dire dis 
tress represented the cost of twenty days’ smok- 
ing. 

The clergyman was an impulsive man. In 
stead of lighting his fresh cigar of the choicest 
brand he threw it into the fire on the hearth. 
He was so deeply impressed with the thought 
that a little self-denial on his part would have 
enabled him to help an old friend in great need 
that he resolved sternly never to smoke again. 
Being a man of strong will, he was as good # 
his word. 

This good man’s tobacco bill was a heavier 
one than is ordinarily paid. But many asmok 
er would be surprised if he were to count the 
cost of his own-self-indulgence in tobacco. 

A recent investigation has shown that the 
students of a military academy in England e 
pend enough money on cigarettes to provide for 
the education of forty young men, too poor 
have the same advantages. The effects of 
bacco on health may be disputed, but no smoker 
can deny that smoking is a wasteful habit, and 
that there would be large compensations for lf 
denial.— Youth’s Companion. 












He was generous even to a fault. His wife 


We have noted how A. B. was connected for 


He was subsequently (1756), chosen 
as an Overseer, and about the same time Man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania Hospital, then just 
built at Eighth and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia. 

His philanthropy was exhibited toward any 
who were in need, and we find him drafting a 
bill which afterwards became law, to prevent 
landlords from taking the stove of a poor tenant 
for rent. And duelling, “that execrable frag- 
ment of barbarous times,” did not escape his 
watchful, thoughtful interest in behalf of the 
common good. 

In all these efforts to help his fellow men, he 
was much attached to his own Society; and la- 
bored directly, diligently, and very effectually 
in defending its distinguishing doctrines and 
practices, illustrating them in his own life. 

To a minister of another denomination who 
was particularly averse to Quaker ideas he gave 
a copy of Barclay’s Apology. The letter of ac- 
knowledgment for this volume after it had been 
read contained these lines: 


* Long had I censured with contemptuous rage 
And scorned your tenets with the foolish age :— 
Thought nothing could appear in your defence 
Till Barclay shone with all the rays of sense, 
His works, at least, shall make me moderate prove 
To those who practice what he teaches, Love. 
With the censorious world no more I’1] sin, 
In scouting those who own the light within: 
If they can see with Bezciay’s piercing eyes 
The world may think ther fools but J shall think 

them wise.” 


Dr. Benjamin Rush left a beautiful testimony 
of his appreciation of the Catholic spirit of An- 
thony Benezet. “ He loved piety and virtue in 
others, wherever he found them, and was one 
who respected all sincere worshippers of God. 
Unbounded in his charity, his great aim was to 
discover some favorable symptoms in the dis- 
position of those whose course was perverse, and 
that, when discerned, he cherished with tender 
solicitude. His access to the most erring of his 
brethren and others was always easy. 

He was especially desirous that the Society 
of Friends should maintain its primitive char- 
acter for plainness and moderation. These pecu- 
liarities he supported by publishing a small 
work in 1782 “On Plainness and Innocent 
Simplicity of the Christian Religion.” 

He did not hesitate to wear and advocate a 
distinctive dress, and maintain almost severe 
simplicity in household furniture. 

In 1780 he wrote “A short account of the 
Religious Society of Friends commonly called 
Quakers,” which at the time was considered one 
of the best summaries of our principles, disci- 
pline and practices that had appeared. The 
concluding passage reads thus: “May every 
tender enquirer after the right way not look out 
at the conduct of others, nor place their depen- 
dence upon any man, but carefully attend to 
the openings and leading of the Holy Spirit in 
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the same thing,’ and follow the things that make 
for ce; and if anything be further needful, 
I believe God will reveal even this to us, sup- 
plying all our needs by Jesus Christ, who is, 
with his faithful followers, delighting to reveal 
unto them the abundance of peace and truth, 
but in his own way and time, and as we bow to 
his yoke and deny ourselves. 
“T remain sincerely thy friend, b.B2 


To Tenth of the Fourth Month, 1838. 
“T am on the eve of leaving home for Brigh- 
ton, if able, for I am very poorly, ‘feeble and 
sore broken outwardly, though I trust alive in 
my spirit as ever, and resigned to all that may 
be in store forme. . . . Though unable to 
mingle with my friends in person, when they 
come together for the sake of this blessed cause, 
to endeavor to strengthen one another’s hands 
in God, and to build one another up in that 
holy faith once and still delivered to the saints. 
(Presumably at the Yearly Meeting) —‘“ My 
poor mind is as deeply, as strongly concerned as 
ever, that every part and parcel thereof, with 
all its genuine accompaniments and fruits in 
practice may be maintained inviolate, and that 
nothing be forborne or let fall, or slighted 
through our degeneracy, and dimsightedness of 
that which our worthy ancients upheld through 
suffering. What has our refinement, religious or 
civil, done for us? and what has an approach 
or a condescending affinity thereto done for us? 
Weakness has inevitably followed, and even the 
strongest and the wisest have been utterly laid 
waste. Some are not sufficiently warned and 
humbled by these things, and if they are they 
should openly acknowledge their error, and 
forsake the very appearance of this track. I am 
fearfully confident that if those, to whom we 
somewhat look as watchers, as seers, as standard- 
bearers, as counsellors are removed (and they 
are removing) to their rest—or if any of these 
that remain should not keep their habitations 
firm and undeviating, but turn aside in any re- 
spect from the ancient testimony, that He who 
raised up such a people as we were at the first, 
will never cease to raise up others, and put 
forth some into the foreground, into the very 
seats of the unfaithful. I have seen it wonder- 
fully in my short day. I have read it of those 
that have gone before; and therefore, let none 
ever throw away their shield, and weakly com- 
promise the trust devolving on them. 
“ Farewell, my beloved friend ; may the Lord 
preserve us purely to his praise. J. B.” 
(John Barclay deceased the eleventh of the 
Fifth Month following). 





“ Oh, dear!” sighed Bessie to Charlie, for the 
children had been watching the scene from the 
nursery window. “ What a pity that first little 
snow-bird was so greedy.” 

“ Yes,” said Charlie in a shy, shame-faced sort 
of way. “Mother,” he said presently, “ Let 
Bessie and Bertie have my box of sweeties, I 
don’t think I want to keep them for myself now.” 

“TI am so pleased you learnt that little lesson 
from the snow-birds,” said mother as she kissed 
her boy.—A. Harrop. 


friracts from the Letters and Memorandums 
of John Barclay. 
To 1838. 


“Thy letter of the 13th seems, in conjunction 
yith my own feelings in reading it, to encour- 
age me to salute thee in Christian freedom. It 
was animating in this wilderness to read such 
lines from one unknown, trusting that we have 
bat one object in view, and are endeavoring to 
be found running the same race ; though occu- 
pying possibly very different posts, according 
to what has seemed to be committed to each, 
respecting the things of the blessed gospel and 
spiritual kingdom of our Lord and Saviour. 

“My dear friend, thou knowest not what a 

r thing thy correspondent is every way— 
enfeebled in powers and constitution, though 
but forty years old; a cripple on crutches these 
three or four years, by a disease of the knee 
joints, and still longer disabled by the same dis- 
order, at times threatening amputation, and al- 
ways bearing about a most delicate, shattered 
frame in every respect. May I not say in every 
sense, ‘ By thee have I been upholden from my 
birth, ‘My times are in thy hand,’ therefore 
while [ live will I praise the Lord, and by his help 
keep my heart and order my conversatior ; and 
allmy bones shall say, who is like unto Thee, who 
hastabundantly, and art yet restoring, renewing 
and redeeming my life, my best life, from de- 
struction. 

“If we do but hold fast the beginning of our 
confidence steadfast unto the end, cleaving to 
the Lord, who first loved and quickened, and 
had mercy upon us; He will never leave nor 
forsake us; but will perfect all that which con- 
cerns us; and He will enable us to hold out to 
that end, in faith, patience and well doing. I 
have had for a long season a strong persuasion 
that our dear Lord has a precious people in 
your country, and though many may be the im- 
pediments and snares and discouragements, how 
doI long that there au’ in every place, ‘ a pure 
offering’ may be rendered, with as little of 
creaturely policy or worldly wisdom intermixed 
asmay be. But as to the chief occasion of thy 
letter, I am able to give thee scarcely any in- 
formation as to the Jafiray family, beyond what 
my book with its notes sets forth. I have from 
circumstances, and perhaps by providential or- 
dering, got into a channel which I often indulge 
in, to search out primitive zeal—primitive faith- 
fulness unto death—the path of the just, of 
whom the world was not worthy. I do not love 
old things because they are old, but because 
they are often more intrinsic, less superficial. I 
delight to restore the ancient way-marks, the 
foundation of many generations, to hold up the 
scattered and obsolete testimonies to ancient 
purity under every name; many of which are 
purposely put into the background, slurred 
over, distorted, and destroyed by historians and 
the theologians of these degenerate days. I have 
acommonplace book for my collections, but my 
bodily and mental ability is growing less and 
less, and my opportunities are few indeed. O! 
that christendom might return to that state she 
once knew—might recur to first principles ; then 
would her reformation and salvation go forth 
with brightness. She would be fair as the moon, 
clear as the sun and terrible as an army with 
banners ; and all iniquity and infidelity should 
stop their many mouths. Whether we ever 
meet, or write again, or are as epistles in one 
another's hearts in certain respects and to a 
certain extent, may we,‘ whereto we have al- 
ready attained, walk by the same rule and mind 































Patmos. 

In that body of water lying between Greece 
and Asiatic Turkey, known as the Augean Sea 
or Archipelago, situated some twenty-five or 
thirty miles southward of the island of Samos, 
and about the same distance from the coast of 
Asia Minor, is a barren and rugged island. Its 
greatest length is not far from ten miles and its 
breadth six, but it is divided into two nearly 
equal parts by a very narrow isthmus. It is a 
voleanic island, its rugged hills rising at the 
highest point to nearly a thousand feet. Its 
desolate scenery is only a little relieved by some 
poor olive-trees, perhaps a score of cypresses, and 
others in scant proportion ; with here and there 
patches of scrubby bushes and quantities of 
heather and shrub arbutus. There is but little 
cultivated land hecause of want of soil. 

This dreary spot is “the isle that is called 
Patmos,” the place to which the Apostle John 
was banished “ for the word of God, and for the 
testimony of Jesus Christ ;” and here was vouch- 
safed that wondrous revelation which pictures 
this world’s history through the ages since, and 
leads us onward to that glorious world of no 
more pain or tears or death, with its jeweled 
metropolis flashing in the light of God and filled 
with peace and joy eternal. 

Though naturally so barren and uninterest- 
ing, the Patmos of to-day,—lying beneath that 
serene sky and looking out upon that azure sea, 
studded with its myriad islands,—with its pro- 
foundly impressive associations, is a spot of much 
interest. The principal port is La Skala, on the 
eastern shore. From the village on the shore a 
paved road leads to a commanding height two 
miles to the south, where stands the great mon- 
astery of St. John, a massive structure that has 
the appearance of a fortress, which it really was. 
About it clusters a considerable town. In the 
latter part of the eleventh century a monk by 
the name of Christodoulos obtained from the 
Emperor Alexis of Constantinople the gift of 
the island, and here Christodoulos founded the 
monastery. The original grant or royal Bull 
is shown in the monastery. It is fifteen feet 
long and sixteen inches wide, written in black 
ink on parchment, but with the emperor’s sig- 
nature in brilliant red. The monastery is occu- 
pied by some forty monks, and contains a library 
of eighteen hundred printed books. There were 
formerly six hundred ancient manuscripts, but 
less than half of these are still preserved. 

Half-way down thesteep road from the monas- 
tery of St. John to the port was once the famous 
college of Patmos, now a ruin. Descending a 
flight of steps from the platform of the college, 
one comes to a group of chapels and churches 
known as the monastery of the Apocalypse. 
which everyone pecked everyone else, amidst | Passing through one of the small chapels called 
much chirping and cheeping. the church of St. Anne, the grotto of the Rev- 

During this confusion a number of English | elation is entered. This is the traditional spot 
sparrows, attracted by the noise, flew over the | where the Apocalypse was written. The floor 
wall, swooped down on the little American | and ceiling and walls are of solid rock, the 
snow-birds and ate up the whole of the newly | whole lighted up by silver lamps which are kept 
found treasure. constantly burning. The cavern is about ten 





















































Tue Lesson or THE Brrps.—The little snow- 
birds fluffed out their feathers and hopped about 
briskly in search of food. Chirping cheerfully 
meanwhile, as much as to say—We’re sure to 
find a breakfast somewhere, we’ve been just as 
hungry before and we’ve always picked up a 
few insects or grains sooner or later. “Chirp, 
chirp,” called one little bird, and all the others 
flew to his part of the old garden to see what 
treasure he could have found. 

Oh! what a big worm, surely each might take 
a peck, but Chirpie was a greedy bird and wanted 
to keep all to himself; this led to a quarrel in 
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feet high, twelve feet deep, and twenty feet long. 
Perhaps there is no more likely place for the 
composition of that wonderful book. 

The present population is Greek—though the 
island belongs to Turkey—and numbers some 
four thousand. The women are said to be beau- 
tiful, and have for their principal occupation the 
knitting of cotton stockings, which with some 
kinds of pottery constitute the chief articles of 
export. There are said to be between three and 
four hundred churches on Patmos, or about one 
for every ten inhabitants. Most of them are 
very small, however, mere little chapels. 

On this quiet island, withdrawn from the 
great world, as it then existed, and yet in the 
very heart of it, the “ disciple whom Jesus loved” 
was kept in banishment; and here was “signi- 
fied” to him by an angel “the Revelation of 
Jesus Christ which God gave unto him, to show 
unto his servants things which must shortly 
come to pass.” The book with which the canon 
of inspiration closes was given amid these rocky, 
barren hills. Its mysteries and difficulties have 
always been acknowledged, and there is reason 
to fear that it has been much neglected. But 
let us remember the gracious promise, “ Blessed 
is he that readeth and they that hear the words 
of this prophecy, and keep those things which 
are written therein; for the time is at hand” 
(Rev. i. 3); and let us not forget the solemn 
warning, “If any man shall add unto these 
things, God shall add unto him the plagues that 
are written in this book; and if any man shall 
take away from the words of the book of this 
prophecy, God shall take away his part from 
the tree of life, and out of the holy city, and 
from the things which are written in this book” 
(Rev. xxii. 18, 19).— Christian Safeguard. 


Matches. 


Many who are yet living recall the difficul- 
ties, the cut and bruised knuckles, the words of 
vexation that were, fifty years ago, incident to 
attempts to get fire from tinder-box, flint and 
steel, that a flame might be kindled on the 
hearth. Often the attempt failed, and the house- 
keeper was forced to “ borrow” —as was the 
phrase—from the nearest kitchen a pan of live 
coals, or a blazing brand, kept alight during the 
return journey by violent twirling to and fro. 

In those days, one hearth-fire in every house, 
usually in the kitchen, was constantly main- 
tained, unless accident or neglect quenched it. 
The fire kindled by a young couple on their 
marriage burned brightly throughout their lives, 
and perhaps even the lives of their children and 
grandchildren. 

The burning-glass was in general use among 
street-smokers, a cloudy day being woful to 
them, since then they were dependent for a 
light upon the favor of some passing devotee of 
the weed, or the good graces of the nearest 
housewife. 

A-hundred and fifty years before the inven- 
tion of the match, phosphorus was discovered, 
and the principles of the present splinter all but 
stumbled upon by an obscure chemist, who 
found that friction of the new substance between 
rough surfaces—two pieces of brown parcel- 
paper, for instance—kindled a flame that would 
ignite any combustible substance, or even a 
stick, provided it had previously been dipped 
in sulphur or fat. 

Strange to say, this was regarded merely as 
an interesting chemical experiment. 

In the early part of the present century it 
was found that potassium chlorate, in combina- 
tion with loaf-sugar, kindled when brought into 


contact with sulphuric acid. The fact was at 
once seized upon, and handsome metal cases, 
which contained one hundred sugar and potash 
tipped splints, as well as a phial holding ground 
asbestos saturated with sulphuric acid, soon 
made their appearance, at the price of one 
guinea, or about five dollars. 

But the device quickly fell into disrepute, 
less because of the price, which was ultimately 
reduced one-half, than on account of the affinity 
of the acid for water. It absorbed moisture from 
the atmosphere in such quantities as speedily to 
render the apparatus inoperative. 

Later it was suggested that if phosphorus 
were heated in a phial until an oxide formed 
within upon the glass, and a sulphur-tipped 
splint were dipped therein, it would ignite on 
again coming in contact with the outer atmos- 
phere. The cost of phosphorus prevented gen- 
eral advantage being taken of the device. 

In 1827 one John Walker, a chemist of Stock- 
ton-upon-Tees, England, invented the first “ lu- 
cifer,” or friction match. It consisted of a splin- 
ter dipped in a compound of antimony sulphate 
and potassium chlorate, whichjwas ‘ignited by 
compressing between two pieces of sandpaper. 
This proved objectionable, because the heads 
were apt to fly off without igniting the wood. 

A little later phosphorus was substituted for 
antimony, producing what was known as the 
“Congreve,” so called in honor of the Congreve 
rocket. Gradually the composition was im- 
proved, other constituents taking the place of 
the potash, until the perfect match was de- 
veloped. 

To-day phosphorus is the chief ingredient of 
the tips of all friction matches ; it alone secures 
combustion. The sulphur is added only to en- 
sure a sufficient continuance of the flame to ig- 
nite the wood thoroughly. 

The peculiarity of each variety of matches is 
confined solely to the preparation of the tips ; 
all manufacturers employ pretty nearly the 
same ingredients, but in varying proportions. 
From one-eighth to one-twelfth of the tip is red 
lead, nitre, or some other substance that will 
secure a proper amount of oxygen to feed the 
flame. The remainder of the tip is phosphorus, 
and gum or glue to secure the fluidity essential 
to adhesiveness and convenience of manipula- 
tion. 

Match splints may be made from almost any 
light wood. Birch is preferred in Europe and 
the Maritime Provinces of Canada, while white 
pine is preferred in the United States. One 
manufacturer alone, in the State of Michigan, 
consumes annually not less than one and a-half 
million feet of the very choicest white pine, free 
from knots or flaws, representing a money value 
of not far from eighty thousand dollars. 

Formerly, match splints were cut by a knife 
that rose and fell with every revolution of a 
crank—a miniature guillotine —the block of 
wood moving forward with each stroke just the 
thickness of the match. This machine required 
the block to be first boiled in order that the 
knife might cut it almost through without split- 
ting it, thus leaving the splinter so slightly 
adherent as to be readily- broken off by the fin- 
gers. The block had to be cut twice over, the 
second gashes at right angles to the first; the 
dipping and finishing had to be done by hand. 
By the modern process the wood is sawed into 
blocks two inches square, which are fed to ma- 
chines that instantly reduce them to shapely 
match-splints. As fast as the splints drop from 
the knife—unless a round match is desired, in 
which case they are first forced through dies 


to give them the required form—they fall jy 
regular order upon an endless belt which Carries 
them to the dipping trough. 

There their ends are brought in contact with 
a wheel-brush revolving in melted sulphar, 
Passing on, they reach a second trough where 
the phosphorus mixture that provides the ti 
is, in like manner, applied. Without pausing 
they move on to the drying-room. After circliy 
about this a few times they pass into a contigu. 
ous apartment to machines that automatically 
count and pack in strawboard boxes. 

Formerly the manufacture of matches was 
deadly occupation because of the fumes evolved 
by the phosphorus trough, which coming in 
contact with the decayed teeth of workmen, in. 
duced horrible diseases of the jaw. This hag 
been wholly obviated : First, by the introduction 
of automatic machinery that applies the tip and 
frees workmen from the need to lean over the 
trough to dip the splint; second, by the substi. 
tution of red or so-called amorphous phosphorus, 
for the cheaper and more primitive form. 

From red phosphorus also are derived the 
so-called “safety matches,” a phrase which is 
not always strictly accurate. It is popularly 
supposed that they can be ignited on a specially 
prepared surface only. In fact, although they 
do not ignite upon friction with rough surfaces, 
some of those which are sold as “ safeties,” may 
be kindled by a short, quick stroke on a smooth 
or highly polished surface, such as a window- 
pane or piano-top. 

The theory of the safety match is to separate 
the phosphorus and the chlorate, which are 
united in the head of the ordinary match, The 
dipping mixture for the match is of potassium 
chlorate or nitrate, antimony sulphide and glue, 
This match will not kindle unless it is rubbed 
against a surface containing phosphorus. But 
some manufacturers put a small quantity of 
phosphorus into the match itself, and then it is 
not a safety match. 

In the “parlor match,” it is the potassium 
chlorate which causes the explosive detonation. 
A less noisy compound is potassium nitrate. It 
is more costly than the sulphur match, and no 
better, unless one objects to the smell of brim- 
stone. 

Wax matches or “ vestas ” are no longer pro- 
duced in the United: States, partly because of 
the expense, and partly because the demand is 
smaller; but abroad they are much used, e& 
pecially by smokers. They are odorless, gives 
fine light, and offer a happy substitute for candle 
or lamp where a brief illumination is required. 

Composed of strands of cotton dipped in 
melted wax, or paraftine, they are molded by 
being drawn through dies of the proper siz. 
Subsequently they are cut to match lengths, 
and tipped with a phosphorus mixture, ia the 
same way as wooden splints. 

The Japanese produce a variety of peculiat 
matches, some of which are made of paper. One 
form burns with an evenly luminous fame, 
creating, as combustion advances, a red-hot 
ball of glowing saline matter, greatly appre 
ciated by smokers. 

Another form, when half-consumed, emits 4 
series of bright sparks, producing scintillation # 
brilliant as to rival that of steel burning in at 
atmosphere of oxygen. These, I believe, are de 
rived from varying combinations of charcosl, 
sulphur, saltpetre and phosphorus, the propor 
tions being known only to those who are e& 
gaged in their production. 

There are upward of one hundred and fifty 
manufacturers of matches in the United State 
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slone, and perhaps one-half as many in Canada. 
It has been computed that an average of eight 
glints is required to supply the daily needs of 
ach individual, great and small, throughout 
the civilized world. In other words, three mil- 
lions of matches are ignited for each minute of 
time throughout the twenty-four hours! Yet 
matches are almost unknown in many parts of 
Europe — especially in the remote regions of 
the Austrian, Russian and Ottoman dominions, 
where the brazier of live coals is in universal 
use. 

It is, perhaps, a pertinent query : How many 
of the present generation could procure light or 
fire by means of the old-fashioned tinder-box 
and flint, or steel ?—G. Archie Stockwell, in the 
Youths’ Companion. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 

Went to Deptford, having a meeting at six 
dclock in the evening, in which I was led to 
speak of the ministry,—of the times and seasons, 
as well as of the immediate quickening of Divine 
Truth, as the only qualification for rightfully 
and profitably preaching the gospel of Christ. 
I had no information of there being any one 
present who professed such a calling, but found 
afterwards, that there was a preacher there, who, 
it seems, felt very restless under my testimony ; 
and he opened to me next morning his mind 
upon the subject, saying, that he was disposed 
to think such an one might teach the people 
properly enough, without waiting upon God for 
the influence of his Spirit. The discovery of 
such a sentiment as this, entertained by a pro- 
fessed minister of our Society, was, indeed, a 
great grief to me. And I could but see, that if, 
this should become general, our testimonies con- 
cerning worship and the ministry would be lost 
and trodden under foot of men, for if our min- 
isters abandon that patient, reverent, and silent 
waiting upon God, for strength and a renewed 
qualification, as well as for the matter to com- 
municate, their offerings will certainly be no 
better than salt which has lost its savor; and 
we should soon get into the form, without the 
power.”—John Wilbur. 

ee 

SecurtnG Rerurns.—Investment must pre- 
cede revenue. And the greater the investment 
the greater the revenue, other things being equal. 
The man who is unwilling to use, or invest, what 
he has, is not likely to secure large returns. The 
unsociable church-member who complains that, 
though he has been in a church for twelve years, 
nobody ever comes to shake his hand, or tries to 
give him a good time, is perhaps suffering from 
lack of investment in the sociability market. 
Has he ever offered to shake the haod of a 
stranger in that church? Is the man who com- 
plains that he is “ not appreciated” doing all in 
his power to appreciate others? From a purely 
calculating, selfish standpoint, we must be will- 
ing to give if we would get. From God’s stand- 
point, we shall give without taking thought for 
what we may get. Yet we have God’s assurance 
that the same principle will hold in his service. 
“Then give to the world the best you have, and 
the best will come back to you.”—S. S. Times. 


Our ResponsisiLiry.—All that you and I 
are responsible for is doing our duty. Ours is 


the seeding, and God alone beholds the end of 


What is sown. How do we know how much 


good we accomplish when we do any good thing 
or utter any truth in love? Eternity will be 
full of surprises to us. Wait and see.— Theodore 


L. Cuyler. 









































































forwarded to them: this was an entire relief to 
our minds.’” 

“*Left Leer about eleven o’clock in the 
morning, and expected to arrive at Assen at 
eleven or twelve at night, but to our great dis- 
appointment we travelled the night through, 
and only reached Assen at seven next morning. 
At Wehndam on our way we rested the horses. 
Our friend L. S. went for an hour to bed, and 
my M. Y. and self sat in the carriage and 
would have slept, but there came so many 
admirers of our vehicle that we could not sleep 
for their almost continual remarks about its 
elegance, convenience, ete. 

“*This part of Holland is fruitful ; the houses 
are clean and neat; and the dress of the women 
very singular. Their caps have a plate of silver 
or gold on each side almost like a helmet, and 
sometimes very costly. At the inn at Nieuwe- 
schans [on the borders of Germany and Hol- 
land], the cook had one of these golden helmets 
which had cost about 150 florins. 

“* In these flat countries they have no spring 
water; the land lies so much below the sea that 
all is impregnated with salt. Rain water is 
used for drinking, and the method of preserv- 
ing it is in a deep reservoir lined with boards 
and puddled with clay. I was surprised to find 
it kept good so long: it is seldom known to go 
bad. One of the farmers on the Grodens drew 
water out of his well and handed me a glass to 
drink ; it had a yellowish tinge, but except this 
I never saw clearer and have seldom tasted 
pleasanter spring water, and the best tea I ever 
drank was made from rain water so preserved. 
One thing which contributes to its quality is 
the great surface of tile which it has to run 
down, and which tends to filter it. 

“The mode of manuring the land is similar 
to that practised in Brabant, and the produce 
proves that it is excellent; for no better mea- 
dows, or corn land in a higher state of cultiva- 
tion are to be seen than in some parts we have 
lately passed through. 

“*The cows, when fresh in milk, are milked 
three times a day, by which means more milk 
is obtained than in the common method ; any 
one wishing to make a fair experiment of this 
must try it not for two or three days only, but 
for a week or ten days.’” 

“The travellers fared badly in Holland, and 
they were rejoiced to ‘set foot again in honest 
Germany, where they know how to use strangers 
with an honest heart.’ ” 

“Not much occurs in the diary to claim at- 
tention, until they reached Friedburg, not far 
from Frankfort.” 

“*Sat down to our little meeting, after break- 
fast, and reading, on First-day morning. It 
was to us both a season of deep feeling. My 
dear M. Y. was so filled with a sense of our own 
weakness, and the Almighty’s goodness towards 
us in a wilderness travel through a dark coun- 
try, that she knelt, and was enabled to pour 
forth a heart-felt supplication for a precious 
seed of the kingdom in the hearts of the people 
among whom we were; and also that He would 
in his tender mercy remember us his poor in- 
struments, and in the right time cause light to 
break forth on our path, preserve us in the 
way we ought to go, and make us willing to 
suffer for the sake of his suffering cause: to 
which my heart said, Amen!’” 

(To be continued.) 


John Yeardley and his Travels. 
(Continued from page 358.) 

“*A fter dinner we commenced our visit, and 
called on a young man and his sister who live 
on one of the farms, and have about seventy 
acres of land. They received us with a hearty 
welcome, and entered into friendly conversa- 
tion. The house was one of the first on New 
Augustengroden, built in 1816, [swept] down 
by the water in 1825, and rebuilt the same 
year. He was an intelligent young man, and 
answered many inquiries which we made. 

“*Finding the distance might be too great to 
walk, next morning we procured horses, and 
started about seven o'clock, taking from our 
small stock of books one for each family. We 
commenced intercourse with them by first in- 
teresting ourselves about their families and do- 
mestic concerns, not unmindful of every suitable 
opportunity to turn the conversation on the 
subject of religion, which is too much neglected 
by most of them. They are of the Lutheran 
profession ; but the building being at sume dis- 
tance, they do not regularly attend. Most of 
them have as many as six children, and some 
eight, with fine countenances. We felt deeply 
interested, particularly for the mothers, some 
of whom are tender-spirited, amiable women, 
and wept much in the opportunities we had 
with them. Their late afflictions have made 
on some a deep impression, and it was a time 
when, I trust, such a visit might be of advan- 
tage. In the floods, several had their houses 
swept away; and one lost thirty-six head of 
cattle, and had to drag his children out of the 
water naked, and take refuge on the tops of the 
houses. But the most touching case was that 
of a man who lost his wife and five children, 
his father, mother, and servants. They were 
sent away in a wagon, as a means of escape; 
but the wagon was swept away by the torrent, 
and all perished. The husband, who was left 
alone in the house, got to land on some boards, 
part of the wreck of the house, and expected 
to find his family safe; what must have been 
his feelings when he found they had all per- 
ished in the deep! We felt truly prepared to 
sympathize with them, and think they were 
sensible of our visit being in the sincere love of 
the Gospel. Their kindness towards us exceeded 
description. In going from house to house, one 
of them seeing us in the field, and not knowing 
our errand, thought we had missed our way, 
and came running almost out of breath to set 
us in the road. When he found that our visit 
was intended to him, he seemed overjoyed, and 
conducted us to his home and his interesting 
wife. His name is Friedrich Fockensllammen. 
He soon showed us all that was in his house 
and barns; and I may say he was equally ready 
to tell us all that was in his heart. We could 
not get away without taking coffee with them. 

“*Having felt much towards seeing them 
together, the way seemed open to propose to 
this man to have a meeting. He readily un- 
dertook to consult with a few others; and he 
came to our inn next morning with another, 
when he said, the good work must have a small 
beginning, and although he himself was quite 
willing, the others did not see the necessity of 
it, or were too cautious. This person told us 
that, with respect to temporals, they could never 
have got forward again in the way they had 
done, had it not been for the kind and effectual 
assistance received from England. After an 
interesting conversation with these two, we| WE need the grace of yielding ourselves up 
parted in much affection. My M. Y. drew up| to ennobling influences, as well as that of resist- 
a short epistle, which was signed by us all, and | ing evil influences. 
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The Relations Between Science and Industry. 


BY LYON PLAYFAIR. 

When we examine the order of progress in the 
arts, even before they are illumined by science, 
their improvements seem to be the resultants of 
three conditions : 

1. The substitution of natural forces for brute 
animal power, as when Hercules used the waters 
of the Alpheus to cleanse the Augean stables, 
or when a Kamchadal of Eastern Asia, who has 
been three years hollowing out a canoe, finds 
that he can do it in a few hours by fire. 

2. The economy of time, as when a calender- 
ing machine produces the same gloss to miles of 
calico that an African savage gives to a few 
inches by rubbing it with the shell of a snail; 
or the economy of production, as when steel pens, 
sold when first introduced at oneshilling apiece, 
are now sold at one penny per dozen ; or when 
steel rails, lately costing £45 per ton, can now 
be sold at £5. 

3. Methods of utilizing waste products or of 
endowing them with properties which render 
them of increased value to industry, as when 
waste scrap iron and the galls on the oak are 
converted into ink ; or the badly smelling waste 
of gas works is transformed into fragrant essen- 
ces, brilliant dyes and fertilizing manure; or 
when the effete matter of animals or old bones 
is changed into lucifer matches. 

All three results are often combined when a 
single end is obtained—at all events, economy 
of time and production invariably follows when 
natural forces substitute brute animal force. In 
industrial progress the sweat of the brow is les- 
sened by the conceptions of the brain. How ex- 
ultant is the old Greek poet, Antipater (“ Ana- 
lecta Veterum Grecorum,” Epig. 39, vol ii, p. 
119), when women are relieved of the drudgery 
of turning the grindstones for the daily supply 
of corn! “ Women, you who have hitherto had 
to grind corn, let your arms rest for the future. 
It is no longer for you that the birds announce 
by their songs the dawn of the morning. Ceres 
has ordered the water nymphs to move the heavy 
mill-stones and perform your labor.” Penelope 
had twelve slaves to grind corn for her small 
household. During the most prosperous time of 
Athens it was estimated that there were twenty 
slaves to each free citizen. Slaves are mere 
machines, and machines neither invent nor dis- 
cover. The bondmen of the Jews, the helots of 
Sparta, the captive slaves of Rome, the serfs of 
Europe, and uneducated laborers of the present 
day, who are the slaves of ignorance, have added 
nothing to human progress. Butas natural forces 
substitute and become cheaper than slave labor, 
liberty follows advancing civilization. Machines 
require educated superintendence. One shoe 
factory in Boston by its machines does the work 
of 30,000 shoemakers in Paris, who have still to 
go through the weary drudgery of mechanical 
labor. The steam power of the world during 
the last twenty years has risen from 11,500,000 
to 29,000,000 horsepower, or 125 per cent. Let 

me take a single example of how even a petty 
manufacture improved by the teachings of sci- 
ence affects the comforts and enlarges the re- 
sources of mankind. 

When I was a boy the only way of obtaining 
a light was by the tinder-box, with its quadruple 
materials, flint and steel, burned rags or tinder, 
and a sulphur match. If everything went well, 
if the box could be found and the air was dry, 
a light could be obtained in two minutes; but 
very often the time occupied was much longer, 
and the process became a great trial to the 
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serenity of temper. The consequence of this 
was that a fire or burning lamp was kept alight 
through the day. Old Gerard, in his herbal, 
tells us how certain fungi were used to carry 
fire from one part of the country to the other. 
The tinder-box long held its position as a great 
discovery in the arts. The pyzxidicula igniaria 
of the Romans appears to have been much the 
same implement, though a little ruder than the 
flint and steel which Philip the good put into 
the collar of the Golden Fleece in 1429 as the 
representation of high knowledge in the progress 
of thearts. It continued to prevail till 1833, when 
phosphorus matches were introduced, though I 
have been amused to find that there are a few 
venerable ancients in London who still stick to 
the tinder-box, and for whom a few shops keep 
a small supply. Phosphorus was no new dis- 
covery, for it had been obtained by an Arabian 
called Bechel in the eighth century. How- 
ever, it was forgotten, and was re-discovered by 
Brandt, who made it out of very stinking ma- 
terials in 1669. Other discoveries had, however, 
to be made before it could be used for lucifer 
matches. The science of combustion was only 
developed on the discovery of oxygen a century 
later. Time had to elapse before chemical an- 
alysis showed the kind of bodies which could be 
added to phosphorus so as to make it ignite 
readily. So it was not till 1833 that matches 
became a partial success. Intolerably bad they 
then were, dangerously inflammable, horribly 
poisonous to the makers, and injurious to the 
lungs of the consumers. It required another 
discovery by Schrdtter, in 1845, to change poi- 
sonous waxy into innocuous red brick phos- 
phorus in order that these defects might be re- 
medied, and to give us the safety match of the 
present day. Now what have these successive 
discoveries in science done for the nation, in this 
single manufacture, by an economy of time? If 
before 1833 we had made the same demands for 
light that we now do, when we daily consume 
eight matches per head of the population, the 
tinder-box could have supplied the demand un- 
der the most favorable conditions by an expen- 
diture of one-quarter of an hour. The lucifer 
match supplies a light in fifteen seconds on each 
occasion, or in two minutes for the whole day. 
Putting these differences into a year, the vener- 
able ancient who still sticks to his tinder-box 
would require to spend ninety hours yearly in 
the production of light, while the user of lucifer 
matches spends twelve hours; so that the latter 
has an economy of seventy-eight hours yearly, 
or about ten working days. Measured by cost 
of production at one-sixth daily, the economy 
of time represented in money to our population 
is £26,000,000 annually. 

This is a curious instance of the manner in 
which science leads to economy of time and 
wealth even in a small manufacture. In larger 
industries the economy of time and labor pro- 
duced by the application of scientific discover- 
ies is beyond all measurement. 


Children should have the brightest room jp 
the house for playing and sleeping rooms, If 
it is impracticable to admit sunshine in every 
room in the house, if the doors between rooms 
which open into each other are left wide open 
during the sunny hours of the day, the atmos. 
pheric changes that occur in the sunny room 
will be communicated in a large degree to the 
other room. The fear of the effect of sunshine 
upon the carpets has cost health, which is more 
valuable than all the carpets ever made. There 
is more tonic, life-giving effect in sunshine than 
in any drug known to science. A recent writer 
has well said : ‘ The world wants more sunshine 
in its disposition, in its business, in its charities, 
in its theology. For ten thousand of the aches 
and pains and irritations of men and women we 
recommend sunshine. It soothes better than 
morphine, it stimulates better than champagne, 
It is the best plaster for a wound. The Good 
Samaritan poured out into the fallen traveller's 
gash more of this than of oil. Florence Night- 
ingale used it on the Crimean battle-fields. Take 
it into all the alleys, on board all the ships, by 
all the sick-beds. Not a phial full, not a cup 
full, not a decanter full, but a soul full. It is 
good for spleen, for liver complaint, for neural- 
gia, for rheumatism, for falling fortunes, for 
melancholy.”—Healthy Home. 

How much we all need to learn the lesson of 
self-control. Of course when everything is calm 
and sweet about us, moving exactly as we would 
wish, it requires neither art, nor is it very worthy 
of praise, that we possess our souls in patience 
and are calm and sweet, too. But that soul 
which can be calm amidst the rising tempests 
of opposition, which can be still when the thous- 
and vexations of daily life continually cross it, 
which can smother down into the deepest depths 
the rising anger and bid it disappear forever, 
has learned a lesson which many do not learn in 
a whole long lifetime. To the quickly angered 
and violent-passioned people such self-control is 
almost beyond their comprehension, but while 
they wonder, the lesson is not always lost upon 
them, and may be an example and an inspira- 
tion in years that are to come.— Common People. 

WE all need personal contact with those who 
suffer. “The most certain softener of a man’s 
moral skin,” writes Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, “ and 
sweetener of his blood are, I am sure, domestic 
intercourse in a happy marriage and intercourse 
with the poor.” Gladstone never appeared no- 
bler than when he read the Bible to an old 
street sweeper in an attic.— Our Church Paper. 








: For “THE FRIEND.” 
Friend’s Record and Mission. 
BY W. L. MARTIN. 


In looking back into the early history of the 
Society of Friends, we find a people who have 
had a remarkable record. What they have ac 
complished has been of incalculable benefit to 
mankind. Coming forth at a period when the 
moral and religious world was overshadowed 
with a darkness that seemed almost profound, 
they were made to suffer great persecution at 
the hands of the bigoted and unenlightened pro 
fessors of religion of that day. And through all 
this persecution they stood their ground. Being 
upheld and supported by the Almighty arm, 
they were made willing to suffer for the truth of 
which they upheld, which was no less that 
primitive Christianity revived. The peculiar 
and the most prominent feature that character 


——e 
SuNsHINE.—We cannot see what sunshine 
does to the air of our houses, but if we go into 
a room where sunshine does not enter we notice 
something in the atmosphere that is so peculiar 
that we say at once, “ This room needs sunlight.” 
If children had been kept in such a room, re- 


the place several hours each day, and within 
forty-eight hours they will look brighter, sleep 
better, their tempers will be sweeter and their 
appetites improved. They will play with more 
vigor and be far happier. 
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ied them as a body was that they recognized 
the still, small voice,” that speaks to the heart 
and soul of man, as the guide and director of 
all his ways. And this being heeded continually, 
would lead him into the way, holy and perfect 
him for the heavenly kingdom, without any ex- 
ternal learning or help from the outside world. 
Thus, as given forth in Holy Writ, “My grace 
is sufficient for thee.” “The grace of God that 
bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men.” 

Now let us examine what this body as a re- 
ligious sect has done during the early period of 
its history, when they were a more God-fearing 
people, and more true and sincere in upholding 
the truth of what they professed. Like a bright 
star in the firmament of the religious world, this 
body has thrown its light into every Protestant 
religious denomination. The spirituality of re- 
ligion has been more recognized by these bodies 
since Friends have become a people. When 
the Society of Friends first came into existence, 
religious worship was very formal and without 
spiritual life. ‘They did not recognize the “ still 
small voice,” which is heard in the silent waiting 
upon the Heavenly Instructor. But Friends, 
through much suffering and persecution in former 
times, with God’s blessing, have left their im- 
print upon the religious world. Many moral 
reforms have been the work of their hands. 
Wm. Penn, in the early settlement of Pennsyl- 
vania, showed to the world that even the red 
man of the forest could be subdued by kind- 
ness and fair dealing. History tells us that for 
seventy years, while the government of Penn- 
sylvania was in the hands of Friends, not a 
white man was killed by an Indian. And it was 
only when the Government went into other 
hands, and a military law was created, that 
bloodshed was begun. 

And so it was in the rebellion in Ireland, 
where the utmost fury of bigotry prevailed. 
“Quakers were preserved, even to a proverb,” 
For not a single one suffered death, who was 
faithful to what he professed ; recognizing that 
a uniform, undeviating regard to the peaceable 
obligations of Christianity becomes the safeguard 
of those who practice it. 

The testimony of true Friends has always 
been against war, and no true Friend can 
shoulder the musket, believing that it is un- 
christian in every case. As, in the language of 
the late Dr. Gordon, “ He that kills a Christian 
smites Christ, and takes a good man away from 
earth before his time, while he who kills a 
sinner, casts a fellow-being into hell.” 

Taking of oaths, Friends have always believed 
to be unchristian, and mainly through their 
influence the affirmation has become legal. Ar- 
bitration is a measure that has always been 
adopted by them, and is now by others being 
seen to be the just way of settling disputes. Thus 
we see that much has been accomplished by 
these early faithful Friends. 

But what has been accomplished in these 
latter days, more particularly within the present 
century, is an inquiry that becomes every mem- 
ber of the Society to make. In looking back 
over this period, we find the reasoner has been 
largely at work, and the activity of man in his 
own will and understanding seems to have char- 
acterized the modern Friend. His restlessness 
and activity have taken the place of the quiet 
Waiting to be endued with power from on high. 
Thus by man’s running, often without being 
sent, and coming often, without being called, 
the blessing is being taken away from the So- 
Gety, and the great Head is permitting it to be 
Scattered. It has been said that one or two of 


















the whole. 





these faithful old-fashioned Friends would shake 
a neighborhood for five or six miles around, 
their influence for good would be so potent. 
Their godly walk before the world, their fair 
dealing with their fellow-man, and their upright 
conduct would make them continual sermons 
preached to those around them. We meet with 
but few of these in these latter days. 


Early in the century, Rationalism and Uni- 


tarianism crept into the Society, dividing it 
asunder, and the reasoner has continued no less 
active since in gathering away from true Friends. 
The quiet waiting spirit has, and is being lost 
sight of. The body becoming more and more 
active, work, much in the will and wisdom of 
man has been largely engaged in, so much so, 
that we witness organizations being formed 
within the body at the present day. Some have 
strayed so far away as scarcely to be recognized, 
except only in name. 


Believing, as Friends do, that there is but 


one Head that guides the body, the body should 


be a unit, and a unity of spirit should pervade 
If missionary work is to be done, 
individuals will be called to the work by the 
great Head of the Church, as it was with Daniel 
Wheeler, and thus will receive the unity of their 
brethren. But this is a field I believe Friends 
are not much called into. Other religious de- 
nominations exist by God’s permission, and in 
these He is blessing this work. Friends have 
a more advanced work to perform, to draw 
away from all outward and formal worship, di- 
recting to turn inward where the Heavenly 
Messenger can be found, and here commune 
with Him, waiting in the quiet to be instructed. 
This is what I believe they were as a people 
more particularly called out for. This instructor 
will teach them, and make them to feel what to 
do, and what to leave undone. 

Here, certainly, is a broad field to labor in, 
for how few there are up and down in the world 
that know where to find the Heavenly Messen- 
ger. The great bulk of mankind are looking 
into this performance and into that perform- 
ance, going through a certain form of words and 
actions, often attended with great commotion to 
find the Lord of glory, not knowing that He is 
nigh unto them, even in the heart, where by 
turning inward they could commune with Him 
without this outward activity. Friends must 
come back to their first love or they will soon 
be no more a people who will command the re- 
spect of the world. They are fast floating down 
into, and with the tide of the religious world, 
going back into that which they came out from 
when they first became a people. 

Rancocas, N. J., Fifth Month 31, 1898. 
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The orator Cicero somewhere gave utterance 
to the sentiment that it was not an external foe 
that his people had to fear ; “ within is enclosed 
the danger, within is the foe.” A greater than 
Cicero has also assured us that “a man’s foes 
shall be of his own household.” 

This continues to be made manifest in our 
spiritual experience. The kingdom of heaven 
is within us; and within us also is found, so far 
as we experience it, the field of the kingdom of 
the adversary. All forms of evil thought, desire, 
passion or deceit “ proceed from within, out of 
the heart of man,” and are the foes which we 


need pre-eminently to dread and overcome. 
They are all summed up in one word, sin, man’s 
most awful inward foe. 

“ And now, once, in the end of the world, hath 

Christ appeared, to put away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself.” In doing this, the Captain of our 
salvation leaves to us enough of suffering and of 
co-operation with himself, in the purpose of his 
sacrifice, to strengthen and develop us with 
might by his Spirit in the inner man; that re- 
sistance of the devil may be turned to growth 
in grace; that the cross by which we are cruci- 
fied unto the world, and the world unto us, may 
be that in which alone we glory, being “ more 
than conquerors through Him that hath loved 
us.” 
Turning from the individual to bodies or as- 
sociations of men, we find the same true in- 
wardness of real hostility and danger. We find 
their chief need of alarm to arise, not when 
their contention is with an host or a persecutor 
outside their ranks, but when their house is di- 
vided against itself; when grievous wolves enter 
in among them, not sparing the flock; also of 
their “own selves shall man arise, speaking 
perverse things, to draw away disciples after 
them.” 

Were it an external enemy alone which a 
church had to encounter, she would, while 
unitedly warring a warfare in righteousness, be 
increasing in strength. The faithful encounter- 
ing of persecution, and of all forms of “ the cor- 
ruption that is in the world through lust ;” the 
wrestling against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places, the 
enduring of hardness “ as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ”—all these exercised in his grace have 
been found avenues and conditions of increas- 
ing strength, light and power. But when strength 
has had to be diverted from foreign causes and 
exhausted upon the body’s own constitution, the 
adversary seeing the members fighting his bat- 
tles for him, is well pleased with the civil war 
and the suicidal and weakening process. 

Yet whether its foes be foreign or of its own 
household, the faithful within the church thus 
differing must still contend and testify earnestly 
for the faith once delivered to the saints; other- 
wise it deserves the break-up and scattering 
which it permits. A peace that is no peace may 
be had by conciliatory surrender to a defection 
of its own household ; or by treating, under the 
name of charity, essential differences as matters 
of indifference ; or by letting in, because it looks 
so very thin and harmless, the entering wedge 
which precedes a fatal disruption. 

A few weeks ago we quoted in our columns 
notes of alarm from three large “ evangelical ” 
denominations, which are awakening to the fact 
that the spirit of rationalism has to be met 
within their own camp, and no longer outside 
only. The rejection of fundamental doctrines 
by several of their prominent ministers should 
in true honesty rank those ministers among the 
Unitarians. Of course we say these ministers 
should be so honest for themselves, as not to 
force their churches to be honest for them, by 
showing them the door-way out. 

We can respect honest-hearted changes of 
doctrine in a minister when combined with an 
honest placing of himself accordingly. But we 
have to doubt the honesty, if it stops short of an 
honest classification of himself according to the 
sect, or no sect, with which he does believe. 

A ministry subsisting on intellectual grounds, 
and exercised in putting forth the product of 
its human talent, must be especially vulnerable 
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finally settled on the 16th instant by the payment to 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British Ambassador, of 
$473,151.26, being the full amount of the claims as 
settled under an agreement between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Professor Haupt, of the last Nicaraguan Canal Com- 
mission, gave it as his opinion, before the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Nicaraguan Canal, that the cost of con- 
struction would be between $90,000,000 and $95,000,- 
000. 

The House of Representatives has adopted the New- 
lands resolutions, providing for the annexation of Ha- 
waii, by a vote of 209 to 91. The vote in support of 
the resolutions was made up of 179 Republicans, 18 
Democrats, 8 Populists and 4 Fusionists. The vote 
against annexation comprised 77 Democrats, 3 Repub- 
licans, 7 Populists and 4 Fusionists. Speaker Reed 
was absent on account of illness, but the acting Speaker 
announced that if present he would have voted “ No.” 

Proclamations of neutrality in the current war are 
announced by Hayti, Brazil, Danish West Indies, Peru, 
Nicaragua, Salvador, Costa Rica and China. An in- 
teresting feature in that of Hayti is its reference to 
the peculiar treaty of 1864 between the United States 
and Hayti, by the terms of which the United States 
was guaranteed certain exceptional privileges. The 
proclamation states that Hayti will recognize her ob- 
ligations under the treaty, while otherwise observing 
strictly the neutrality laws. 

The Spaniards made a second attack upon the ma- 
rines at Guantavamo on the night of the 12th instant. 
The firing lasted all night. Two men were killed and 
four injured on the American side. 

United States marines at Guantanamo, aided by 
Cubans, on the 15th inst., attacked a force of 400 
Spaniards about five miles from the American in- 
trenchments. The Spaniards were routed, their camp 
broken up and the well from which they procured 
their water destroyed. Two Cubans were killed and 
four Cubans and one American wounded. The Spanish 
loss was forty men killed. It is estimated that over 
300 have been killed or wounded since the landing. 

The second expedition for Manila, comprising 3,540 
men and officers, sailed from San Francisco, on the 
15th, under command of General Greene. 

This State has purchased 14,088 acres of unsettled 
lands in Clinton County, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a furestry reservation. 

The number of deaths in this city last week was 499 
which is 136 more than the previous week and 104 
more than the corresponding week last year. Of the 
foregoing 146 were under one year of age; 241 were 
males and 258 females: 53 died of consumption ; 50 of 
heart disease ; 41 of cholera infantum; 27 of convul- 
sions ; 26 of pneumonia; 24 of apoplexy ; 20 of maras- 
mus; 15 of inflammation of the brain; 14 of uremia; 
14 of inanition; 13 of nephritis; 13 of inflammation 
of stomach and bowels; 11 of peritonitis ; 10 of Bright’s 
disease; 9 of diphtheria onl 8 from casualties. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 95 a 100; 4’s, reg., 1083 a 1093; 
coupon 1104 a 1114; new 4’s, 124 a 125; 5’s, 111 a 
111}; currency 6’s 1899, 101 a 103. 

Corron.—Dull and 1-16c. lower, closing on a basis 
of 63c. for midding uplands. 

FEED.—$14.50 a $15.00 per ton for winter bran in 
bulk and for spring in sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super, $3.40 a $3.60; do extras, 
$3.60 a $3.85 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.00 a $4.25 ; 
do., do., straight, $4.25 a $4.50; Western winter, clear, 
$4.10 a $4.35; do., do., straight, $4.35 a $4.60; do., 
do., patent, $4.60 a $4.90; spring, clear, $3.75 a $4.00 ; 
do., straight, $4.50 a $4.75; do., patent, $4.75 a $5.00 ; 
do., favorite brands, $5.10 a $5.15. City mills, extra, 
$3.60 a $3.85; do., clear, $4.25 a $4.50; do., straight, 
$4.50 a $4.75; do., patent, $4.75 a $5.25. Ryre Fiour 
—Choice Penna., $3.50 a $3.60 per bbl. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 864c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 36 a 36}c. 
No. 2 clipped white oats, 33c.. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 4§ a 54c.; good, 4§ a 4}c.; me- 
dium, 43 a 43c.; common, 4 a 4}c. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 43 a 4$c.; good, 4a 4}c.; 
medium, 33 a 3$c.; common, 3} a 34c.; lambs, 44 a 54c.; 
spring lambs, $6.00 a $7.00. 

Hogs.—Best Western 6c.; others 54 a 6c. 

ForEeIGN.—The most recent estimate of the wealth 
of Great Britain and Ireland is £11,806,000,000. 

England makes $20,000,000 a year profit out of its 
postoffice. 

With the single exception of Norway, there is no 
land in Europe whose area is so taken up by forests 
as Germany, more than a quarter of its surface being 
devoted to them. 

The French cabinet resigned on the 15th inst. It 


to the disease-germs of these intellectual doubts, 
of which the literary criticism of the Bible, or 
imperfectly known science, is allowed to be a 
breeding-place. “The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God: for they are 
foolishness unto him: neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.” But 
though it be claimed that the minister’s or the 
reasoner’s former conversion removes him from 
the category of the natural man, let him see 
whether it is or not the natural faculties that’he 
gives himself to for his understanding of the 
things of the Spirit. His talent for understand- 
ing geometry is of the same kind before con- 
version as after. None of his natural faculties 
are removed by grace; they should all be regu- 
lated and guided by the inspiration of a changed 
heart; they should not take the leading place 
in things that are spiritually discerned. The 
religious teacher is not exempt from the tempta- 
tion to refer to and rest on the natural intellect 
for his understanding of the things of the Spirit, 
especially if his theological training and habit 
was early formed on that basis; and his con- 
tract with his people forces the production of 
preaching at stated hours, irrespective of the Di- 
vine communication of a message at those times. 
It is not a matter of surprise if the supremacy of 
intellectualism in ministerial and in Bible work, 
and the forcing of native powers to the front in 
the churches generally, should have prepared 
the soil for the seeds of skepticism which have 
been blown in and are taking root. Are there 
such seeds taking root in our own religious So- 
ciety also? While we have not observed these as 
gaining ground, there are evangelists under our 
name of wide acquaintance over the land who 
are sounding the cry of warning. Several years 
ago we heard a forecast expressed by a discern- 
ing Friend, that the bold and extreme way in 
which doctrines connected with the atonement 
and salvation were preached would be followed 
by a wave of reaction, or a spirit of Unitarian- 
ism. A letter from a large and important field 
has asserted tat about all their membership “ of 
University standing” are of that order now. The 
institutions in this country for the theological 
training of pastors over Friends’ meetings might 
intellectualize the ground of their ministry to 
the same effect ; and will do so, should there be 
a prevailing seed in the employing churches 
demanding it. 

“ Wherefore take unto you the whole armor 
of God, that ye may be able to withstand in the 
evil day, and having done all to stand” (Eph. 
vi: 13-20). Saul’s armor, though made ever 
so intellectually or humanly strong against the 
Philistine in the land, is vain to rely on. “The 
house of Saul shall wax weaker and weaker,” but 
that of David stronger and stronger. The sim- 
ple stones from the river of the water of life, 
sped by the sling of faith, and bringing the 
Philistine low, will show that the battle is the 
Lord’s. 


is expected that President Faure will invite Ribot to 
form a new Ministry. 

Seven hundred houses belonging to Servian Chris. 
tians have been burned by the Turks. 

There are more than 50,000 gypsies in Spain. 

Admiral Camara’s fleet sailed from Cadiz on the 
19th inst. It is said that it consists of over twenty 
ships, including auxiliary cruisers. There are all 
sorts of rumors as to its destination, one being that 
when at sea it will be divided. 

Despatches from Manila say that the Spanish troops 
are without food, and that the insurgents are gaining 
everywhere, and are now firing into the city itself, 

A special despatch from Hong Kong says that the 
Philippine insurgents proclaimed a provisional gov- 
ernment at Old Cavite, Sixth Month 12th, with Agui- 
naldo as President. The insurgent government will 
not oppose an American protectorate or occupation, 
General Aguinaldo has informed United States Con- 
sul Williams of the formation of a provisional goy- 
ernment merely for cohesive purposes, and has notified 
him of the desire of the insurgents that the Philippine 
Islands become an American colony. 

News reached Victoria, British Columbia, on the 
20th inst., that Iloilo, in the Philippines, has been 
captured by the cruisers Boston and Concord. 

News has been received in Washington of the at- 
tempted assassination in Havana of Captain General 
Blanco. He was shot in the leg by a young member 
of the volunteer army out of revenge for the execution 
of his brother, who was charged with conspiring with 
the enemies of Spain against the Government. 

The Kinshiu Maru arrived at Seattle, bringing news 
of the destruction by fire, Fifth Month 22nd, of an old 
temple known as the Daienenbutsuji, at Hisango, Hi- 
gashinan district, Settsu province, Japan, together 
with various valuable buildings adjacent to it. The 
whole extent of the buildings covered 1869 tsubo. 
The total loss will be 4,000,000 yen. The temple was 
built about eight hundred years ago. The fire was 
caused by a burning lamp coming into contact with a 
mosquito curtain. One of the inmates lost his life. 

A despatch of the 17th from Melbourne, says : Good 
rains which have fallen in this colony have, it is esti- 
mated, improved the value of the wheat crop of Vie- 
toria by £1,000,000. 

The Government of Paraguay has accorded the 
commander of the Spanish torpedo gun boat one month 
in which to make repairs. 

A Scotch tea planter in Ceylon, named Malcolmson, 
is to start plantations in Mexico, and is now negotia- 
ting for the transport of 500 Japanese coolies to Vera 
Cruz. 


NOTICES. 


Diary AND LETTERS OF DEBORAH B. Wess (Com- 
piled by Anna M. Townsend).—An edition of this work 
has recently been published in book form, and is now 
for sale at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street, 
Phila. Price 40 cents. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoou.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WiLLIAM F. WickKERsHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent, 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 








Diep, at his residence near Trenton, N. J., on the 
twenty-second of Third Mo., 1898, CHartes DeCov, 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age; a member of 
Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting. 4 
, on the tenth of Fifth Month, 1898, at his resi- 
dence near Trenton, N. J., BARcLAyY DeCou, 
nearly fifty-two years ; a member of Trenton Partict- 
lar and Chesterfield Monthly Meeting. Though both 
of these brothers were suddenly called, a peaceful ev- 
dence is felt in regard to each, that he has bee, 
through mercy, gathered to his eternal rest. 

, at his home near Barnesville, Ohio, Fourth 
Month 22nd, 1898, Peter SEArs, aged eighty-one 
years, eleven months and two days. He wasa member 
of Stillwater Monthly and Particular Meetings. In 
view of the sufferings patiently endured and the 
peaceful close which we believe was granted, 
language again seems applicable: “ Blessed are they 
who have come out of great tribulation and have 
washed their robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb.” 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 








Any who desire their communications to 
reach the Editor with least delay, may address 
him at West Falmouth, Barnstable Co., Mass., 
during the summer months. 





pc 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—Of the war loan of $400,000,000 
passed by Congre-s, $2,000,000 is now called for. Prefer- 
ence is given to small investors, as low as $20 each. 
Subscriptions are multiplying, and it is believed they 
will altogether amount to more than double the sum 
wanted. 

The claims of Canadian sealers arising out of seiz- 
ures made by the United States in Bering Sea were 
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